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Fight Shaping up Over New Test Ban Proposal 


Hawks and doves alike are mobilizing in Washing- 
ton for a new round of arms control disputation as 
the besieged Mr. Nixon, in preparation for a visit to 
Moscow later this month, has quietly passed the 
word that he is hoping to bring back a prize—a new 
nuclear test ban agreement that, depending on one’s 
point of view, is a national security menace or a 
sham. 

Known as the “threshold test ban,’ the proposed 
pact, which has been tentatively discussed by 
Secretary Kissinger and Foreign Minister Gromyko, 
has been assailed by the Federation of American 
Scientists and Senator Kennedy as a piecemeal 
effort that would do little to dampen the arms race. 
Simultaneously, the Defense Department and its 
friends in Congress have been seeking to undermine 
the proposed pact on the grounds that it would be to 


Among the Uninvited: P. 


AEC officials are sensitive about the matter, 
but it appears that Richard M. Nixon was not 
among the thousands of invitees to the dedication 
May 11 of the most expensive piece of scientific 
apparatus ever built, the US-financed $240-million 
Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory (NAL), at 
Batavia, fll. 

At the lab, officials say responsibility for 
inviting. the President would normally rest with 
AEC headquarters. At AEC headquarters, one 
official said that the lab was responsible for 
sending out invitations, of which it sent many. 
(Even SGR was invited.) Another said that in re- 
sponse to a White House request to be kept in- 
formed of ‘‘important dates,”’ the AEC sent back 
word of the dedication, and later was asked 
whether the date was firm. It responded that it 
was, and that was the end of it. No invitation was 
requested or sent. 

NSF Director H. Guyford Stever, who also 
serves as Nixon’s science advisor, brought presi- 
dential greetings to the dedication ceremony, but 
one NAL official gratefully noted that Stever 
referred to the President by title and not by name. 
Discussing the matter with SGR, a scientist who 
formerly worked for the White House remarked, 
“Can you imagine what would have happened if 
Richard Nixon showed up among a crowd of 
physicists?” 


the benefit of Soviet weapons development and to 
the detriment of the US program. 


The whole matter is likely to get an important 
public airing in the next couple of weeks when the 
Senate takes up consideration of a resolution pro- 
posed by Kennedy and backed by some 36 co-spon- 
sors, which calls for the US to propose a moratorium 
on all underground nuclear tests, and begin negotia- 
tions toward a treaty outlawing nuclear tests per- 
manently. 

The difference between Kennedy's proposal and 
the threshold treaty which the Administration is 
trying to negotiate is that the former would ban all 
nuclear tests, while the latter would permit testing 
to carry on provided the explosions are kept to a 
predetermined size. In arms control terms, the dif- 
ference is substantial. 

According to FAS, whose statement has been 
endorsed by five former arms control negotiators, 
the threshold ban could simply be a licence for the 
United States and the Soviet Union to carry on test- 
ing nuclear weapons virtually unchecked, and 
what’s more, it could lead to serious verification 
problems. 

The chances are that a threshold ban will specify 
a maximum level of seismic signals generated by an 
underground explosion, and the FAS has expressed 

(Continued on page 2.) 


In Brief 


The Air Force is proceeding with development of 
one of the more weapons to come into use 
toward the end of US participation in the Vietnam 
War—fuel-air explosives. Use of the weapon in- 
volves saturating an area with a gas which is ignited 
to produce a devastating explosion. 

Development of an artificial heart, once a much- 
publicized objective at the National Heart and Lung 
Institute, has been relegated to a fairly low priority 
in the Institute’s planning. Work is proceeding, but 
difficulties with bio-materials that can be safely 
implanted in the body have reduced some of the 
early enthusiasm. 

Second thoughts have also taken some of the glow 
off the prospect of acupuncture taking a prominent 
place in American medicine. NIH recently awarded 
two grants to study the procedure, one for $15,000, 
the other for $20,000; the inclination in Bethesda is 
to move cautiously. 
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European Science Foundation Selects Headquarters Site 


Strasbourg has been chosen as headquarters 
for the misleadingly titled European Science 
Foundation (ESF), that fuzzily conceptualized 
entity that was begotten last fall as a device for 
preventing the Common Market bureaucracy 
from getting hold of European science affairs 
(SGR Vol. III, No. 18.) 

With representatives in attendance from all 
western European nations but Portugal, ESF 
moved a step closer to doing whatever it may 
eventually do when, at a meeting in Stockholm, 
the headquarters site was chosen and general 
organizational principles were given preliminary 
approval. Another meeting is set for November, at 
which final agreement seems assured and then a 
secretary-general will be chosen and a secre- 
tariat, numbering about 10 persons, will be 
authorized. 

Despite its nominal similarity to the US Na- 
tional Science Foundation, ESF is planned as a 


TEST BAN (Continued from page 1.) 


concern that the limit will be set artificially high to 
reduce as far as possible the verification problem, 
which becomes more difficult as the threshold 
declines. 

In that case, two key weapons development pro- 
grams would be able to proceed, and a threshold 
treaty would make no difference. These are the 
development in the US of small yield, clean nuclear 
explosives — so-called ‘‘mininukes’’ — and the 
development within the Soviet Union of improved 
MIRVS. 

Small wonder, therefore, that James Leonard, 
former US Ambassador to the Geneva arms control 
talks, suggested at an FAS press conference that a 
threshold treaty ‘“‘would be seen by others in the 
world not as a serious arms control measure but as a 
sham, a fraud by the United States to protect its 
right to test."” He added that ‘‘it would not only be 
seen that way, it would be used that way.” 

If that’s the case. the threshold test ban would do 
virtually nothing to persuade non-nuclear countries 
to renounce entirely the development of nuclear 
explosives. For years, several potential nuclear 
nations—including India—rigidly refused to sign 
the nuclear non-proliferation treaty unless the 
existing nuclear powers did something to curb their 
weapons development. 

Kennedy pointed out in a statement lask week, for 
example, that ‘‘a threshold treaty will be seen by 
many nations, particularly those which have not yet 
ratified the non-proliferation treaty, as continued 
hypocrisy by the superpowers.” Kennedy also laid 
the blame for India’s test squarely on the shoulders 


staging area for talking and planning rather than 
as a money-dispensing institution. The reason is 
that whatever money might come into its jurisdic- 
tion would have to come from the research 
agencies of member nations, and with budgets 
abroad as tight or tighter than they are here, none 
of those in a position to influence policy want to 
assign control of their fiscal fate to the uncer- 
tainties of an international body. 

Nevertheless, with Britain's Royal Society and 
West Germany's Max Planck Society taking the 
lead, it was deemed wise to develop some institu- 
tional apparatus for preempting the field before 
the restless, but under-occupied science policy 
staff of the European Economic Community 
managed to put across a scheme for laying its 
hands on national research funds. Just what the 
ESF will actually do is something of which no one 
seems certain, but it may justify its existence 
simply by being there and doing nothing. 


of the nuclear powers for failing to negotiate a per- 
manent test ban treaty. 

Over the next month, while negotiations are 
proceeding toward a treaty in time for Nixon's sum- 
mit meeting, one key issue will be in the forefront — 
the size of the threshold. The lower the limit, the 
greater will be the effect on arms control because it 
will rule out development of some weapons. 

That’s why Kennedy's resolution calling for a 
comprehensive test ban will be important to the out- 
come of the negotiations. 

Since the Senate will ultimately have to ratify 
whatever treaty is finally negotiated, its handling of 
Kennedy’s resolution will send a clear signal to the 
Administration. If the Senate holds fast on Kennedy's 
call for a comprehensive test ban and turns aside 
weakening amendments which are expected to be 
proposed by conservatives, the Administration will 
be put on notice that if Nixon brings back nothing 
more than a cosmetic agreement from Moscow, he 
will have a tough time in getting it through the 
Senate. 

One problem, though, is that with Nixon likely to 
face trial in the Senate, he will need all the support 
he can get from conservatives, and he is unlikely to 
negotiate a treaty which will upset them. 

As the FAS statement points out, ““We understand 
very well that the politics of summitry and the poli- 
tics of impeachment both impel the Administration 
toward an arms control agreement in June in 
Moscow (but) we do not want to see an important 
potential element in our national security — the 
complete test ban — sold out in favor of a much less 
useful agreement.” 
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Army’s Nerve Gas Plan Draws Fire in Congress 


The Pentagon’s plan to develop a new generation 
of binary nerve gas weapons has run into opposition 
from some unlikely people on Capitol Hill. It is 
viewed with considerable disquiet in Europe, 
opposed by the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and virtually every independent observer 
who has studied the matter has concluded that if the 
plan is allowed to go ahead it will wreck attempts to 
negotiate a chemical disarmament treaty. 

Those themes emerged from hearings conducted 
last month by a subcommittee of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, yet it is generally agreed by 
Congressional and Administration officials surveyed 
by SGR that the plan has at least an even chance of 
being approved. Such is the ability of DoD to bam- 
boozle its way through the Congressional appro- 
priations process. 

There are two critical decisions which will have to 
be taken within the next couple of months. The first 
is that the Pentagon has asked Congress to approve 
a request for $5.8 million to begin producing special 
155mm shells which will carry the binary nerve gas. 
And the second is that the Administration is now in 
the process of examining the binary weapons pro- 
gram to decide whether it should be allowed to go 
ahead. The two events are closely interlinked, and 
provide an extraordinary example of the Pentagon's 
political footwork. 

As for the appropriations request, the Pentagon 
has asked for money so that it can begin producing 
binary shells at the Pine Bluff Arsenal in Arkansas 
as soon as possible. The sum of $5.8 million is a tri- 
fling amount compared with the cost of other 
weapons programs, and it could easily have slipped 
through Congress without raising a flicker of 
interest. 

Once the funds have been approved by Congress, 
however, the Pentagon’s hand would be consider- 
ably strengthened in the Administration’s review of 
the binary program, for VoD could argue that the 
program has already received Congressional ap- 
proval. 

The wonder of it all is that the Pentagon was first 
allowed by OMB to request funds for a program that 
hasn’t even received Administration endorsement, 
and second that it may be able to get away with its 
gameplan. It’s difficult to conceive of any agency 
other than Defense being allowed to pull such a 
maneuver. 

Be that as it may, there are two critical factors 
which may at least throw some obstacles in the path 
of the binary program. The first is that last month's 
Congressional hearings, which were conducted by 
the House Foreign Affairs subcommittee on national 
security, have thrust the topic into the spotlight, and 
at least one former supporter of the chemical 
weapons program — Floyd Hicks (D-Wash) — has 
come out strongly in opposition to the binary 


Senate Passes Solar Bill 


After months of inter-committee dickering, the 
Senate has now passed a bill designed to speed up 
the commercial application of solar heating and 
cooling devices. Passed by the House in February, 
the bill has been bogged down because five sepa- 
rate Senate committees considered that it fell 
within their individual jurisdictions, and each had 
a look at it before it finally reached the floor of the 
Senate. 

The bill authorizes $50 million over a five-year 
period for NASA to let contracts for the develop- 
ment and mass production of solar heating and 
cooling devices, and it also sets out a mechanism 
which will monitor the performance of the devices 
in private homes, offices and public buildings. 

There are a few differences between the 
Senate and House versions which are left to be 
resolved, but speedy action can now be antici- 
pated. 

‘Meanwhile, the Administration is opposing the 
bill, chiefly on the grounds that it is premature. 


program as a result. Hicks and three other witnesses 
in fact testified last week before the House Appro- 
priations Committee to ask that the funding be 
knocked out of the Pentagon's budget. 

Another sign of possible Congressional opposition 
is that the House Armed Services Committee, which 
generally acts as a rubber stamp for the Pentagon’s 
programs, has deleted $1.9 million from the request 
for research and development on binaries (although 
this has no effect on the funds requested for actual 
production.) 

The second, and perhaps more important, obstacle 
is the possibility of severe diplomatic problems in 
Europe if the binary program is allowed to go ahead. 

Since the Pentagon’s rationale for keeping nerve 
gas stocks is to deter other countries from using 
chemical weapons and, if deterrence fails, to enable 
the US to retaliate in kind, it makes no sense to have 
nerve gas weapons sitting around in the United 
States where they couldn’t be used. The only sensi- 
ble place for the weapons is in forward positions 
ready for a quick response, and that means Europe. 

Leon Sloss, Assistant Secretary of State for Politi- 
cal-Military affairs, although refusing to discuss the 
reaction of European governments to the binary pro- 
gram in open session, acknowledged in testimony 
last month that any attempt to expand chemical 
weapons stockpiles in Europe ‘‘would run into dif- 
ficulties.’’ An official of a European embassy in 
Washington also confirmed that his government 
would have grave reservations about the program if 
it goes ahead. 
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DoD Finally Admits the Rain Did Fall 


Though speculation began to appear in the press 
more than three years ago that the Defense Depart- 
ment had been tinkering with the weather over the 
Ho Chi Minh trail in order to muddy dirt roads and 
jungle trails, military spokesmen remained tight 
lipped about the operation, DoD officials refused to 
discuss the matter in closed session with Congres- 
sional committees, and Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird gave a deliberately evasive — and false — an- 
swer to a question from Senator J.W. Fullbright dur- 
ing hearings in 1972. 

Now, however, DoD has admitted that it carried 
out a massive rainmaking program over the Ho Chi 
Minh trail between 1967 and 1972. Its acknowledg- 
ment of the fact came during top secret hearings 
before Senator Claiborne Pell’s subcommittee on 
oceans and international environment on March 20, 
a transcript of which was declassified last month. 

The transcript shows that DoD’s refusal to discuss 
the matter was not limited to prying Congressmen 
and inquiring journalists, for DoD even refused to 
provide information to a special task force chaired 
by Herman Pollack, Director of the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Internationa! Scientific Affairs, 
which produced a classified study of military 
weather modification in 1972, because ‘“‘classifica- 
tion then assigned to this information precluded its 
availability.” 

Asked to give details of the chain of command 
which controlled the operations, DoD spokesmen at 
the March 20 hearings gave evasive answers, and 
Dennis J. Doolin, who for the past five years has held 
the post of Assistant Secretary of Defense for East 
Asia and Pacific Affairs, even confessed that he was 
unaware of DoD’s rainmaking activities until he 
read about them in a newspaper article in 1971. 

Be that as it may, the transcript reveals a good 
deal of hitherto unknown information about the 
operation, not least of which is its massive size. 
According to Lt. Colonel Ed Soyster, who provided 
most of the details, some 47,409 cannisters of lead 
and silver iodide were expended during the five- 
year program in 2,602 cloud-seeding missions. 

The scale of the operations has surprised many 
observers, and one official who was concerned with 
the program in its very early stages told SGR that the 
details revealed in the transcript came as a shock. 

Equally noteworthy is the fact that there is a con- 
siderable difference of opinion within DoD of the 
effectiveness of the rainmaking. According to 
Soyster, the Defense Intelligence Agency has esti- 
mated that the cloud seeding operations increased 
precipitation by about 30 per cent, although he 
admitted that the estimates are largely subjective 
and that “‘it was one of the most difficult parts of the 
project to try to quantify the results.” 

Doolin testified, however, that cloudseeding prob- 
ably had only a marginal effect on rainfall, and 


JCAE Sets up Safeguard Unit 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy (JCAE) 
has announced the appointment of a special panel 
to examine the AEC’s regulations governing the 
transportation of nuclear materials. Since the 
JCAE recently tried its best to blunt the impact of 
a critical study of the AEC’s safeguards against the 
theft of potential ingredients of atomic bombs 
(SGR Vol. IV, No. 10), it is noteworthy that the 
panel contains perhaps the most outspoken critic 
of AEC policies in that regard, Theodore Taylor, a 
former weapons designer and author of a recent 
Ford Foundation book on nuclear safeguards. 

The panel has been asked to look at the health 
and safety aspects of the transportation of 
nuclear materials as well as the adequacy of safe- 
guards against diversion, and it has been asked to 
report in 2 or 3 months. 

In addition to Taylor, the panel consists of John 
T. Conway, executive assistant to the chairman of 
Consolidated Edison and former executive direc- 
tor of the JCAE; Carmine S. Bellino, former assist- 
ant to J. Edgar Hoover; K.Z. Morgan, professor of 
nuclear engineering at Georgia Tech; John G. 
Palfrey, professor of law at Columbia and former 
Atomic Energy Commissioner; and William 
Wegner, deputy director of naval reactors divi- 
sion, AEC. 


‘when you look at the amount of rainfall that was in 
these given areas anyway, and what was added to it 
possibly by these extra seedings, it looks to me like 
when you are getting 21 inches in a given area, and 
we add 2 inches, if I was on the bottom, I do not think 
I would know the difference between 21 and 23.” 

According to Gordon J.F. MacDonald, a former 
member of the Council on Environmental Quality and 
author of a widely quoted article on the dangers of 
environmental warfare, the Pentagon’s estimate of a 
30-percent increase is almost certainly overstated. 

DoD’s rainmaking activities should best be seen in 
the light of a resolution proposed by Senator Pell and 
passed by the Senate last year by a vote of 82 to 10, 
which calls for the US to initiate discussions toward 
a treaty banning all military uses of weather modi- 
fication. 

So far, the Administration has failed to act on the 
resolution or to give its opinions on the matter, but 
DoD has recently completed for the White House an 
assessment of the military possibilities and implica- 
tions of environmental warfare. 

That study, which is still highly classified, is now 
doing the rounds of government agencies, but the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has asked for a 
copy and hopes to be able to flush it out eventually. 
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Biologist Hits DoD Link, Rejects NAS Membership 


Discontent over the close relationship between the 
National Academy of Sciences and the Department 
of Defense, which split that august body toward the 
end of the Vietnam war and caused two of its mem- 
bers to resign, has surfaced once again. The latest 
event is the refusal of Richard Levins, a Chicago 
biologist, to accept his recent election to the Aca- 
demy's select ranks because he finds the organiza- 
tion’s linkage to DoD ‘‘repugnant.”’ 

Levins was elected a member of the Academy in 
April, but after considering the matter for a couple 
of weeks he decided that his conscience wouldn't 
allow him to accept membership and he turned it 
down in a letter to the Academy’s Home Secretary 
on May 10. His ‘first and most urgent concern,’’ he 
said, “is the continuing participation of the 
Academy in military affairs.” 

The Academy, which faithfully follows its charter 
in serving the government has, in the words of its 
President, Philip Handler, ‘‘a long tradition of 
service to the national defense."’ And its ties with 
the military have scarcely been altered by moves 
within the Academy in 1971 and 1972 to bar it from 
conducting classified studies. : 

When those moves failed, largely through suc- 
cessful resistance by Handler and the Academy’s 
leadership, two members — Chicago geneticist 
Richard Lewontin and Cornell biologist Bruce 
Wallace — quit in protest, and George B. Field, 
Director of the Harvard Observatory, declined to 
accept membership when he was elected to the 


Academy in 1972. 

Although he has never publicly stated his reasons 
for refusing to join the Academy's ranks, Field 
acknowledged to SGR last week that its close ties 
with the military loomed large among them when he 
made his decision. 

Levins stated in his letter that the Academy’s 
acceptance of studies for the Department of Defense 
“is supplemented by the efforts of the Academy’s 
leadership to weaken any criticisms of the actions of 
the military,’’ but he said that it would do no good 
simply ‘“‘to replace Mr. Handler with a more liberal 
president’’ because in helping DoD, the Academy is 
performing its true mission and living up to its 
charter. 

He also rejected the idea of joining the Academy 
and trying to reform it from the inside because 
‘there is something in the nature of the Academy as 
an elite honorary body linked to government which 
turns the creativity of its members into conformity 
or impotence and makes the NAS behave below the 
level of its individual members.” And he noted that 
when Lewontin first raised the question of classified 
studies, a number of Academy members responded 
with general sympathy but doubted that anything 
could be done. 

Levins therefore concludes that ‘‘by its charter, 
formation, recruitment, ideology, and modus 
operandi the National Academy of Sciences is not 
capable of leading in the creative transformation of 
science to serve people’s needs." 


HEW Backs off from Changes in Peer Review System 


Those threatening murmurs that HEW officials 
were making last year about the peer review 
system have not been heard for some time, and an 
SGR check with elevated persons at HEW head- 
quarters indicates that like many another flap in 
Washington, this, too, has dissolved principally 
through deficiencies of attention span. 

HEW’s expressions of discontent can be traced 
back to the Office of Management and Budget, 
where, as is commonplace when laymen first 
encounter the scientific community’s curious 
ways of dispensing money, a bit of outrage was 
expressed about the apparent inbreeding in- 
volved in peer review. This resulted in a staff 
memorandum that eventually wound up at HEW, 
where Secretary Caspar Weinberger took up the 
theme and suggested that the system might need 
an overhaul. 

Though it is possible that the march of science 
would proceed just as well on a lottery basis, the 
peer review system is sacred to many of the prac- 
titioners of research, and in large numbers they 


assailed Weinberger for allegedly seeking to 
restore the Dark Ages. (One of the very few 
systematic studies of peer review, carried out by 
the National Bureau of Standards and published 
last year under the title of Project SOAP—Sys- 
tems Operations Analysis of Programs—con- 
cluded that at NIH’s Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases peer review was inadequately 
linked to health relevance.) 

In any case, Weinberger and his associates 
soon became preoccupied with other matters. 
When pressed on the subject of peer review they 
took the position that it is indeed a good system 
for passing out federal research funds, but that it 
might need some adjustments. Words were 
uttered about more frequent rotation of peer 
review panel members, new criteria for evaluat- 
ing proposals, and the virtues of bringing more 
youngsters to the review process. But the issue 
has essentially come and gone without any sub- 
stantial changes being forced upon the bio-medi- 
cal research establishment. 
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US Plant to Produce Synthetic Cigarette Tobacco 


The issue of smoking and health is about to be 
further confused by the long-rumored arrival of syn- 
thetic tobacco, some nine-million pounds a year of 
which are scheduled to be produced in a plant that 
Celanese has started building at Cumberland, Md. 

Scheduled for startup late next year, the plant, 
which will produce a cellulose-based material for 
mixing with real tobacco, will initially send its 


Science Attaches: 
A Good Source for Research Data 


With the summer travel season approaching, 
researchers heading abroad might consider that 
extremely useful sources of professional informa- 
tion concerning their destinations are the scientific 
attaches, counselors, or otherwise titled scientific 
affairs personnel, that many nations and inter- 
nattenak: organizations have assigned to their diplo- 
matic staffs in Washington. Their responsiveness to 
inquiries tends to vary considerably, but in general 
they can often provide information concerning the 
locale of patie research activities, and names, 
addresses and telephone numbers of researchers, or 
they can provide information on how to get them. 
They usually can also put a visitor in touch with 
the offices of government or professional organiza- 
tions concerned with research. Rarely, however, 
are they helpful for job information, and they 
most wwandls are cool to requests for hotel 
bookings and other services provided by travel 
agencies. 

Listed below are the nations and international 
organizations and their scientific and technical 
representatives, each of whom can be addressed, 
care of the Embassy of his nation (or as otherwise 
indicated), Washington, D.C.: 


Slamenec 
European Economic Community (2100 M St. NW), 
Curt Heidenreich 


Finland, Esa Antilla 
France, Pierre Audigier 

(West), Klaus Gottstein 
Great Britain, James F. Barnes 
Israel, Eliezer Efrati 
Italy, Franco Fiorio 
Japan, Isao Uchida 
Korea, Yong Kyu Lim 
Mexico, Edmundo De 
Netherlands, Herman C. van Vierssen 
Pan American Union, Marcello Alonso 
Poland, Roman Wojnicki 
Romania, Mircea Mitran 
South Africa, Ronald G. Shuttleworth 
Sweden, Rolf Andreasson 
Switzerland, Georges-Andre Grin 
USSR, Yuriy N. Gubkin 
Yugoslavia, Milos Rajacic 


output to Great Britain, where two major cigarette 
manufacturers have test-marketed the mixed 
product. 

The argument for synthetic tobacco is that it isn’t 
tobacco, but since there has been little time for re- 
search on the longterm health effects of inhaling the 
combustion products of plain cellulose, the anti- 
smoking movement is not welcoming this develop- 
ment. The test-marketing in Britain was abruptly 
curtailed last year when government health authori- 
ties quietly expressed their concern, but the ciga- 
rette manufacturers there apparently are confident 
of the potential, since they are sharing $6-million 
worth of R&D costs with Celanese. 

So far there is no word about plans for the US 
market, where brief marketing tests were held last 
year on a mix containing 40 percent of the synthetic 
material. 

However, if the product does take hold, it may 
result in the first split between that politically 
powerful combination, tobacco growers and ciga- 
rette manufacturers. Together, they have managed 
to restrict the government's anti-smoking efforts to 
little more than mild warnings. But if the manufac- 
turers come to rely on a factory-produced material 
for a large portion of their needs, the growers may 
be facing the fate of cotton producers whose cus- 
tomers have switched to synthetic fabrics. 


NASA Plans Minority Aid 


NASA, which among federal agencies has been 
cited for having perhaps the most deplorable 
record for employing women and members of 
minority groups in professional jobs, has estab- 
lished a National Aerospace Fellowship Program 
to help make up for its sins. 

Described as a pilot project, the program will 
initially provide 20 fellowships for junior and 
senior students in the top third of their class at 
seven colleges and universities. The students, 
who will be selected on the basis of interest and 
performance in space-related science or engi- 
neering, will receive $2500 for the academic year 
to cover tuition, fees, books, and other expenses. 
In addition, they will be offered summer jobs at 
NASA installations, at the regular summer intern 
rate of $600 a month, and, if vacancies exist, will 
be offered jobs with NASA upon graduation. 

With more to be added, the seven institutions 
now in the program are: Howard University, 
Washington, D.C.; Goucher College, Towson, Md.; 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C.; Morehouse 
College, Atlanta; Spelman College, Atlanta; New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, and 
Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma. 
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Handler Assails Leaks of NAS Herbicide Study 


Academy President Philip Handler has spent suf- 
ficient time in Washington to know that when inter- 
esting news is involved, the capital city leaks like an 
old convertible—and there’s nothing that can be 
done about it, especially in organizations where 
members and staff subordinates feel less than wor- 
shipful toward the management. 

Nevertheless, the key element in such matters is 
whose tank is punctured, and having lately been the 
victim of a leak of the Academy’s study of defoliation 
in Vietnam (SGR Vol. IV, No. 5), Handler has taken to 
print to deplore the episode in sorrowful terms. 


China Silent on New Exchanges 


Scientific exchanges with the People’s Republic 
of China are proceeding according to the sched- 
ules that were laboriously worked out following 
the cheerful era of ping pong diplomacy, but with 
the apparent revival of the Cultural Revolution in 
the PRC, the expansion that many Americans 
hoped for has evoked little interest on the part of 
the Chinese. 

At the moment, an American delegation is in 
China for a three-week study of herbal pharma- 
cology, and a Chinese delegation is scheduled to 
arrive in mid-June for a three-week tour of institu- 
tions conducting laser research. In recent weeks, 
a Chinese group toured seismology facilities in the 
US, and on May 1, a US delegation arrived in 
China for a three-week study of acupuncture 
anesethsia. 

A number of other visits are scheduled for 
summer and fall, and so far no hitches have been 
reported. But efforts to make arrangements 
beyond those already agreed to have so far been 
fruitless. 

All of the exchanges remain under the auspices 
of the Committee on Scholarly Communication 
with the People’s Republic of China and the 
Chinese Scientific and Technical Association. 
Efforts to bring US government agencies directly 
into the exchange process have proven unsuc- 
cessful. Though the Chinese have entered into a 
diplomatic exchange with the US, they are still 
pouting about US recognition of Taiwan, and they 
insist that while that continues, they will seek to 
minimize direct dealings with the US government. 

As usual, dealings with the Chinese produce a 
good deal of mystery as to what’s going on there. 
An American researcher who has visited there 
several times and who has close and long rela- 
tions with Chinese colleagues reports that when 
he recently wrote to them to suggest that he might 
come again, the response was to the effect of fine, 
but not now. 


Writing in the March-April issue of the Academy's 
News Report, Handler states that prior to official 
release of the study, “selected materials from the 
report and personal criticism of the methods and 
findings described in the report were given to the 
press without authorization.” This led to errors, he 
contends, on the part of a newspaper reporter who 
did not have access to the full report. ‘‘Further,’’ he 
continued, “‘it occasioned a wave of similar news 
stories in other periodicals.’’ And, since the press 
does not often like to take up a story twice, ‘‘Once 
such articles were published, there was little likeli- 
hood that the same periodicals would subsequently 
publish more objective and complete accounts.” 

Referring to the expression of “highly personal, 
critical views’ —presumably those of former Acad- 
emy Vice President George B. Kistiakowsky, whose 
efforts prevented the report from being a lullaby in 
behalf of the Defense Department—Handler said 
that the leakage prevented reporters from preparing 
‘a balanced summary.” 

At the request of the Council of the Academy, he 
continued, he offered ‘‘a sincere apology’’ to the 
Committee that prepared the report. ‘‘It is deeply 
regretted," he added, “‘that their scientific accomp- 
lishments have been improperly denigrated and that 
their contribution to the commonweal has been 
unfortunately lessened thereby.” 

Not mentioned in this lugubrious missive was that 
the study was leaked because of justifiable fears 
that the Defense Department—which had con- 
tracted for the report at the direction of Congress— 
would deftly employ its amply staffed public rela- 
tions apparatus to confuse and mislead the public 
about the contents and conclusions. If Defense had 
had the opportunity to be out first with the study, it 
would probably have blanketed the document with 
an obfuscating press release stressing the doubts 
and uncertainties of defoliation effects in Vietnam 
rather than the damage. 
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Innovation Studies Getting More NSF Backing 


Contrary to the “‘future shock”’ diagnosis, one of 
the most dearly held doctrines among Washington 
research planners is that the US suffers from a 
dearth of technological innovation, though they are 
hard put to explain how much would be enough. 
Nevertheless, the belief that better mousetraps and 
the such are too slow in arriving on the marketplace 
was written into federal policy in 1972 when the 
now-defunct Office of Science and Technology put 
together the first presidential Message on Science 
and Technology, which, among other things, called 
for greater federal efforts to speed innovation. 

Since the task ranks in difficulty with the promo- 
tion of goodness, the results so far are as sparse and 
immeasurable as that endeavor, but the National 
Science Foundation, which drew a major piece of 
the innovation assignment, is pressing ahead. 
Taking advantage of the fact that there are so many 
professional associations in Washington that their 
leaders have formed an American Society of Asso- 
ciation Executives (ASAE), NSF announced that it 
has awarded the Association $99,600 to investigate 
“barriers to technological innovation and possible 
federal government measures to remove barriers 
and spur innovation.” 

An NSF announcement stated that ‘‘ASAE plans to 
survey industry associations included in its member- 
ship. Results of the survey will be evaluated and 
analyzed in special workshops.” 

Meanwhile, in furtherance of its innovation quest, 
the Foundation has awarded $265,000 to The George 
Washington University to continue its Innovation 
Information and Analysis Project, which began in 
1973. The project, which comes under the Univer- 
sity’s Program of Policy Studies in Science and 
Technology, was founded, according to a GWU 
announcement, ‘“‘to develop a system to collect, 
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analyze, abstract and distribute information in a 
wide variety of areas relating to technological inno- 
vation, its socio-economic effects, and public policy 
implications.” 

So far, it has collected 6000 publications of one 
sort or another, from which 1200 ‘‘detailed struc- 
tured abstracts have been compiled and prepared.”’ 
The GWU project answers requests for information 
from NSF and other organizations. The new grant 
will support an expansion of the collecting and 
answering services. 


NAS Appoints Resources Chief 


As part of the ongoing and organizationally 
mystifying restructuring of the National Academy 
of Sciences, Robert A. Alberty, dean of science at 
MIT, has been appointed chairman of the Com- 
mission on Human Resources of the Academy's 
National Research Council. 

The Commission absorbs the functions pre- 
viously performed by the Council’s Office of 
Scientific Personnel. An Academy announcement 
states that the Commission will ‘study problems 
of the supply and use of the nation’s human re- 
sources,’’ which, if memory and press releases 
serve correctly, was what the old Office also did. 
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